


























Martin’s Secret 


His whispers tipped the scale. 


BY ROBERT F. FRANSEN, M.M. 


@ iT’s HARD to judge ages here in jungle 
land of Bolivia. The grinding business of 
making ends meet creases people’s faces 
with wrinkles shockingly early. This 
story is about Manuel, an old friend of 
mine. To be on the conservative side, 
I'd say he was in the neighborhood of 
seventy years. It was obvious that he 
did not have too much more time left, 
here on this earth. 

As soon as the sun reached a certain 
height every morning, Manuel brought 
out his easy chair and stationed himself 
in front of his house. Lolling there in the 
sun, he enjoyed hailing all comers, re- 
ceiving nods from his friends as they 





passed his house on their way to 
work. He was always hopeful that 
an occasional passer-by could spare 
the time for a little conversation. 
"On my various goings and comings 
through the vil- 
lage, I often 
stopped to chat 
with Manuel. 
I was some- 
what afraid 
that he would 
appear before 
his Maker with- 
out having received the Last Sacra- 
ments. I enjoyed talking to Manuel 
but it bothered me that he seemed 
little concerned with the fact that 
death was just around the corner. 
However, there was an ally I hadn’t 
counted on. No description of 
Manuel would be complete without 
a few words about his pet, Martin. 
Invariably perched on Manuel’s 
shoulder, or else very near at hand, 
was Martin, a monkey Manuel had 
kept as a pet ever since the animal 
was a few days old. The affection 
and devotion that existed between 
the two was obvious to everyone. 
Martin had a habit of climbing up 
on Manuel’s shoulder and appar- 
ently whispering secrets into his ear. 
My preoccupation was Manuel’s 
lack of any kind of interest when I 
mentioned the subject of the Last 
Sacraments. He was adept at chang- 
ing the subject. I brought it up as 
often as I could, in as many differ- 
ent ways I could think of. It got so 
my every conversation with Manuel 
contained a delicate hint that when 
one is old one must face the fact that 
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one’s soul must soon appear before 
God. Manuel parried all my thrusts 
with one excuse or another. 

I had begun to think that I'd 
never succeed in persuading him to 
do the right 
thing by him- 
self. However, 
one day Manuel 
called for me 
and when [| 
arrived it was 
obvious that he 
was passing 
through his last hours on this earth. 
Manuel greeted me with a smile as 
I entered his humble home. That 
time he brought up the subject of 
the Last Sacraments. He said that 
Martin had been reminding him for 
some time that he should think 
seriously about preparing properly 
for death. 

“I am willing to get ready for 
death now, Padre,” said Manuel as 
he caressed the head of his friendly 
little pet. 

Manuel received all the sacra- 
ments for the dying with the greatest 
devotion. On the next day, a neigh- 
bor came and told me that Manuel 
had passed away. 

I suppose it would be foolish, 
wouldn’t it, to think for a moment 
that Martin, the little monkey, 
actually did the job of persuading 
Manuel to get his accounts straight- 
ened out before God. And yet, is 
anything impossible to Him who 
created the sun and the earth, the 
moon and the stars? Is there any- 
thing hard for Him who created 
both Manuel and his monkey? gg 
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Anlbe Wireless 


Father WILLIAM McNAUGHTON writes from Korea about 25 tons of 
food that arrived from War Relief Services for distribution 

at his mission, Among the food was rice, butter, canned meat, 
cooking o11, shortening, cheese and beans, Several humorous 
incidents followed the distribution. One woman, thinking the 
square of cheese was soap, was spotted at a stream trying to 
scrub her laundry with the cheese. Another woman thought the 
cooking o11 was honey. She took a good swig, and hasn't been 
able to taste anything else for weeks. 
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Father JAMES SMITH reports that in areas of the 
Philippines there is. only one priest for 16,000 
Catholics, although 80% of the people are regist- 
ered as Catholics. In these areas 700 American 
Protestant missionaries are working with success, 
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Fathers JAMES DYER and FELIX McGOWAN and Brother GILBERT 

DE RITIS were in Cochabamba, Bolivia, trying to get back to 
their jungle mission, On Monday and Tuesday they went to the 
airport but the plane didn't take off. On Wednesday it took 

off but came right back. On Thursday it only taxied down the 
field. On Friday the plane took off but the pilot decided to 

go to the forgotten town of Trinidad instead of Riberalta. 

There the missioners met Brother ANTHONY MANTEL, already strand- 
ed in Trinidad a week while waiting for a plane to Riberalta. 
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Father HOWARD TRUBE's Hongkong refugees had a bo- 
nanza recently when an Italian movie company hired 
1,000 of them as extras for a picture being made in 
the British colony . .. Father RUSSELL SPRINKLE who 
has lived through many bombings and accidents passed 
off a recent motorcycle crash with the remark: "What's 
a few broken ribs -- that won't kill you." 
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The Knights of the Altar which has for its primary purpose 
vocations to the priesthood was started in the Peruvian par- 
ish of Father ALBERT KOENIGSKNECHT, In the first year 11 

boys told Father they wanted to study for the priesthood... 
Father JOHN J, CONSIDINE is preparing a new book on Latin 
America to replace his popular Call for Forty Thousand... 

A book for the new Vision series of Farrar, Straus and Cudahy 
on St. Francis Xavier has been written by Father ALBERT NEVINS. 











@ HONG KONG’s clutter of refugee 
huts is a constant fire hazard, and 
whole areas have been set ablaze 
by a single careless spark. About 
a year ago a group of huts near 
King’s Park went up in flames. Aid 
to the homeless came swiftly. The 
Maryknoll Sisters took twenty-nine 
families into their mission center. 
Father Paul Duchesne, Catholic 
Welfare head, geared his entire 
charitable operations to give aid. 





Father Duchesne gets first-hand re- 
ports (left) from fire victims. All 
he rescued (below) is on his back. 
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Father Peter Reilly doles out powdered milk from War Relief Services while 
Father Duchesne watches. The fire refugees (below) get medical treatment 
from the fine mobile dispensary that was donated by Catholics in America. 








Hong Kong’s people contributed funds to an organization headed by Bishop 
Bianchi. Father Duchesne supervised the erection of 95 houses, each cost- 
ing about $150, which were turned over without charge to the fire victims. 
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He fights to get in a Good Friday procession but never goes to Mass. 
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Men Avoid the Church 


@ “1 Don’t know just how to explain 
Raoul,” Father Mac said of the 
host who was to shortly entertain 
us at dinner. ‘‘He’s been very help- 
ful to us in our mission work but 
he hasn’t been inside the church 
since his marriage. When his wife 
wanted to send their oldest son up 
to the States and enroll the boy at 
Notre Dame, Raoul refused, saying 
that the boy had enough of Catho- 
lic education. His attitude is very 
confusing.” 

“But isn’t it typical of most well- 
to-do men in Latin America?” 

‘“‘Unfortunately, yes,’ replied 
Father Mac. “Once a boy enters his 
teens, hisassociation with the Church 
usually ceases.” 

Latin-American men fall into 
three groups. First, there are those 
whoare bitterly anticlerical — Com- 
munists, Masons, secularists and 
freethinkers. Secondly, there are 
those who are faithful to the Church. 
Thirdly, and these are the majority, 
there are those who through igno- 
rance or prejudice are actively in- 
different to religion. 

The root of this indifference to 
religion goes considerably back into 
history. The countries of Latin 
America were formerly Spanish col- 
onies — except for Brazil, which was 
Portuguese. In colonial days, priests 
in these regions were nationals of 








BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 





the mother country. They depended 
largely on recruits from the home- 
land, and failed to build up a 
strong indigenous clergy. When 
the Spanish rule was overthrown, 
many priests 
were forced out 


He has had few contacts with 
priests. He, may have entered a 
church to act as sponsor a few 
times at baptism. He may even have 
had his marriage solemnized in 


church. But he 


or recalled to 
the home coun- 
try, and fewnew 
priests came in 
their places. 
Almost over- 
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this magazine. Pass it on to some- 
one else. It may be a boy will read 
it and catch the idea of becoming a 
Maryknoll Missioner. Or you can 
give a gift subscription to a boy. 


considers these 
acts as social 
rather than reli- 
gious functions. 

He sees noth- 
ing incongruous 
in the fact that 


night Religion 

was weakened, and it has not re- 

covered even to this present age. 
Another source of trouble was 

that the King of Spain appointed the 

bishops of Latin America. This was 

a privilege the Holy See was at- 


tempting to end at the very time of 


the revolutions. When the Spanish 
rule ended, the new Governments 
expected the same privilege. But the 
Holy See did not grant it. This was 
a bone of contention for many years. 

Finally, the revolutionary move- 
ments in most Latin-American coun- 
tries were strongly tainted with the 
anticlericalism exported by France 
during that period. Religion was 
considered unmanly, and solely for 
women. This mental attitude was 
to continue down through the years 
until the present. 

This, then, is the background. Be- 
cause of it, religion became super- 
fluous in the lives of Latin-Ameri- 
can men. Ask the average Latin 
American if he is a Catholic, and he 
will reply in the affirmative. In- 
vestigate further, and you will find 


that he lives and dies unaware of 


the priceless spiritual heritage he 
received at baptism. 
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on Good Friday 
he shows up to help carry the statue 
of the crucified Christ. He may 
fight to get close to the processional 
statue of the Virgin. But even then 
his acts are matters of face — social 
acts, not acts of worship. 

He professes Catholicity, but can- 
not answer the simplest catechism 
questions. Often there is no one to 
teach him, even if he wished to 
learn. He lives his life unexposed 
to the doctrine, teachings and ritual 
of the Church. 

All the prejudices of the years 
are passed on to him. He makes 
snide jokes about priestly conti- 
nence, and often believes that all 
priests are hypocrites. He recalls 
stories, passed down from his father 
or grandfather, about the days when 
the clergy lived in luxury. Because 
he no longer has contact with the 
clergy, he fails to see that such cases 
no longer exist. He has a disgust 
for the priest’s long, black cassock, 
which to him is a symbol for all that 
is unmanly. All of these are road- 
blocks to his return. 

Partly responsible for this adverse 
outlook is the secularistic and anti- 
clerical public-school education. 
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For many years, education in most 
Latin-American countries has been 
in the hands of Masonic elements. 
Latin-American Masonry is far dif- 
ferent from United States Masonry. 
The Latin-American brand is ac- 
tively sectarian. It unites all op- 

ition to the Church, clergy and 
Christianity. It is materialistic and 
individualistic. It has dominated 
Government offices and policy. An 
estimate is that, in most Latin- 
American countries, from fifteen to 
forty per cent of the professional 
men are Masonic. 

Now a new enemy has arisen in 
the school system — communism. 
Recently a friend of Father Richard 
Smith, a Maryknoller in Santiago, 
was traveling from Santiago to 
Valparaiso. This lady fell into con- 
versation with two of her train 
passengers. They revealed that they 
were Communists, and they mis- 
took her for a fellow Red. They told 
her of the superb party organiza- 
tion they had functioning in Chile’s 
public schools. 

“Never did we imagine such suc- 
cess,”” one said. ‘““Why, we are even 
more powerful than in the unions.” 

Boys coming from such an educa- 
tional background where they heard 
year-in and year-out smear cam- 
paigns against the Church, where 
every possible slander was handed 
out under the guise of teaching — 
such boys cannot be expected to 
have any respect for either clergy or 
religion. 

As a result of the years of prej- 
udice and ignorance, the Church 
in Latin America has become known 
asa “women’s Church.”’ The women 
never lost the Faith, and to them 
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religion is active and dynamic. 
Attempts to bring the men back to 
the practice of their Faith have 
met the stumbling block that the 
man does not want to be associated 
with a crowd of pious women. He 
does not want to be ordered around 
by women, or feel that he is de- 
pendent on their initiative. 

This is the black side of the 
picture. It is not universal, and it 
varies from. country to country. 
There is, also, a bright side. During 
recent years, ecclesiastical leaders 
have become more acutely aware of 
the problems, and laymen are being 
urged to take increasingly greater 
roles in their religion. As a result, 
many many who were indifferent 
but not hostile have been brought 
back into the orbit of the Church. 

At a recent Eucharistic Congress 
held in Lima, Peru, over 150,000 
men received Holy Communion. 
This would be a creditable number 
anywhere in the world. 

When the priest goes after the 
men, he can get them. Father Paul 
Sommer was assigned to restore 
Catholic life in the parish of Jacal- 
tenango, Guatemala. Like an éx- 
cellent strategist, Father planned 
a way to win the men. He developed 
social activities and sports activities. 
As the men became used to him and 
realized that he was their friend, 
they came around in increasingly 
greater numbers. Gradually they 
started going to church. Today in 
Jacaltenango, the Communion rail 
is crowded every Sunday, and the 
majority of people at that rail are 
men. 

Father Richard Smith, already 
mentioned, has developed in Santi- 
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ago a model parish, in which men 

play the dominant role. Men have 

the exclusive management of a 

flourishing credit union. They com- 

* pose the editorial staff of a vigorous 
parish weekly newspaper. They have 
their own choir; conduct their own 
dialogue Mass on Sundays. In short, 
the men are the leaders of the par- 
ish. They feel they belong. 

Father Smith has encouraged 
these men to become active in the 
social apostolate, as a means of in- 
fluencing their environment. One of 
them is president of the union in the 
feed mill where he is employed. 
Two others are militant unionists in 
an automobile factory. Three others 
have recently completed a course in 
cooperative administration. 

It took Father Smith hours of 
conversation and personal attention 
to bring these men into the orbit 
of the Church. After that, there 
were many more hours of guidance. 
He had some failures along the way. 
But by continually presenting his 
embryonic apostles with high ideals, 
he finally won out. These men 
brought others back to the knowl- 













edge and practice of their religion, 
‘Today Father Smith’s parish stands 
as a beacon, revealing what is pos- 
sible with a plan and hard work. 

Other missioners have had equal 
success in other areas of Latin 
America. Some have used the Young 
Christian Workers; some, coopera- 
tives; some, other social programs. 

Too much will not be accom- 
plished with the present generation 
of adults. Therefore, increasing at- 
tention must be paid to Latin-Ameri- 
can youth. Maryknollers began the 
first parochial schools in Bolivia 
and Peru. Practically every Mary- 
knoll parish in Chile has its school. 
By training the youth solidly in 
Catholic principles the Church 
hopes to build a strong family life 
for tomorrow. 

Religious practice is largely a 
matter of example. When most men 
remain away from church, their 
children will remain away. When 
religion is lived on the basis of the 
family, the children of the children 
will continue the practice. Slowly 
the Church in Latin America is 
being restored to God. GE 
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Yesterday as I left the island of 
Hong Kong for the mainland, a 
great column of black smoke was 
pouring up from a fire. Later I 
heard that some two hundred refu- 
gee homes were destroyed, leaving 
hundreds of Chinese without shelter. 
Just a few days before, while staying 
at the rectory of one of our priests 
who conducts a mission in a refugee 
settlement, | was awakened at two 
o'clock in the morning and went 
with the pastor to one of these dis- 
astrous fires, not far from the mission. 
Some six hundred houses were 
destroyed. 

After all these tragic fires, the 
Chinese people here in Hong Kong 
are still able to ‘take it.” People 
say there are few unmixed blessings. 
One can likewise say there are, per- 
haps, no unmixed trials. These 
people are off balance; they have 
been uprooted, and since they are 
so, they are ripe for conversion. 

I had the pleasure of confirming 
over three hundred of themat Father 
Howard D. Trube’s mission, Tung 
Tao. It was touching to see the faces 
of those good people and to read in 
them the story of their tragedy. 

We shall be making a great mis- 
take to sell the Church in China short 
in this troublesome period. All our 
priests agree that the refugees from 
all over China, from all classes of 
society, are seeing here a fine type 
of Christianity. All missioners are 
agreed that the opportunities here 
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ASAT TOTTI 
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By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


are the best they have had, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the 
period immediately preceding the 
closing down of activities (at least 
for foreign priests) in China. 

After studying the situation here, 
I can only say that it is a great 
pity there are not double the num- 
ber of these refugee settlements. In 
the ones that Maryknoll operates, 
we are producing ambassadors of 
Christianity who will go back some 
day to their own homes in the 
north, south, east, and west of vast 
China, carrying the life of Christ 
with them for the hope of their 
people now suffering under the 
scourge of communism. 


This is not the time for pessimism, 
nor is it the time to be overcautious. 
Even if all these settlements should 
be abandoned later on, they would 
be well worth the cost—material 
and spiritual—in results. 

There is a challenge in all of this, 
which is bringing out, I think, the 
best that is in the Chinese people. 
I feel that, out of the old, will come 
some new techniques that will 
help the general work of extending 
God’s kingdom. The more people 
we have with the right views on 
sin and suffering and salvation, 
the better off this world will be. 






























#10 THE tourist, upland Peru and 
3 bolivia are a photographer’s para- 
dise — rugged scenery, exotic cos- 
sumes, and a clearness in the air 
that makes pictures sparkle. 

| To the missioner, h. wever, the 
Atiplano is a region of challenge 
ind opportunity. Each priest must 
tare for sixteen thousand people, 
ompared to the seven hundred 
apriest in the United States serves. , 























To the economist, man is the cheapest commodity of the highlands. To the 
missioner, the Indian is priceless because of the ransom Christ gave to 
redeem him. (Opposite) A moment of bullfighting relaxation in Arequipa. 


























PRESSURE 


BY JAMES F. HABENICHT, M.M. 


This priest had to walk, not run, the gantlet of angry stares, 


@ A NEAR-RIOT took place this week 
at our kindergarten at Seika-mura, 
across the river from Aodani, our 
mission in Japan. The trouble hap- 
pened over the registration for the 
new school year. 

People from far away started ar- 
riving at around 3:00 a.m. They 
had hired a bus, to make sure they 
would be the first ones on hand 
when the doors opened. It had been 
announced that the registration 
would start at nine o'clock. 

Father Tokuhisa had stayed over- 
night in Seika-mura, to take care of 
the registration. At five in the morn- 
ing, he decided to open the doors 
and let the people come in out of 
the cold. The teacher signed up the 
early arrivals, and they went home. 
Father Tokuhisa returned to Aodani 
at about eight o’clock and thought 
no more about the matter. 

When people who live nearby 
came to register, there were no more 
vacancies. The parents of those 
turned away heard the story of 
Father having let the first-comers 
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in early, and they were furious: 
“That wasn’t fair.” “Father didn’t 


keep his promise.”’ ““We want our 
children accepted anyway.” 


In the afternoon, Father went 


back to Seika-mura. Angry parents 
were standing around outside the 
church. Their arms were folded 
across their chests; they gave him 
the hardest kind ofstares. As he said 
afterwards, he felt like he was run- 
ning a gantlet and that someone 
was likely to take a swing at him 
any moment. He had to turn away 
more than 60 applicants. 


This incident shows the great love 


the Japanese parents have for their 
children. Times are hard, yet par- 
ents are eager to make added sacri- 
fices to send their children to school. 
In Japan, if a child doesn’t have a 
kindergarten diploma, he just isn’t 


ees 


in,’ no matter how much school- 


ing he may get later on. 


That evening, Father Tokuhisa 


went to see the superior, Father 
McKillop, with a plan. He wanted 
to build a new school in Seika-mura, 
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one big enough to accommodate 
two hundred pupils. The old build- 
ing could then be used as a church. 
At present, we pull a curtain across 
the front of the altar when it is not 
in use, and have class in the other 
part of the room. This is not entirely 
satisfactory; a separate building for 
the school would be ideal. 

Here in the country, a kindergar- 
ten, if conducted rightly, can be a 
good mission method. It serves as a 
wedge. We can reach the hearts of 
the grownups through the children. 
Even though we have them in school 
for only two years, these first con- 
tacts can be used to the utmost; fol- 
low-ups on them afterwards can 
easily be made. 

Parents greatly appreciate favors 
and kindnesses shown their chil- 
dren. The basic principles of respect 
for God and for parents show up 
very soon in the pupils’ conduct dur- 
ing after-school hours. Many par- 
ents have thanked us for teaching 
their youngsters to say morning and 
evening prayers and the grace before 
and after meals. 

We are happy to say that Father 
McKillop saw things the way we 
did; he has given us permission to 
go ahead with the new school. 
Father Tokuhisa announced this to 
a meeting of the parent-and-teacher 
club on the following evening. More 
than a hundred parents were pres- 
ent for that meeting; all were de- 
lighted to hear about our plans for 
expanding the school before the fall 
term began. Now no one need be 
refused. Many parents remarked 
excitedly about the prospect. From 
their smiles it was easy to see they 
thought, *“This Church is all right!” 
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A Tribute 
to Your 


Charity 


Will you help us make new 
friends for Maryknoli and help us 
spread the work of the missions? 

Does your LIBRARY, DOCTOR'S 
OR DENTIST'S OFFICE, LOCAL 
HOSPITAL, U.S.O., VETERANS’ 
HOSPITAL receive a copy of our 
magazine, MARYKNOLL, THE FIELD 
AFAR2 

You will learn only in heaven 
how much good you have done by 
providing a subscription. 
$1 for a year $5 for 6 years 


Please send MARYKNOLL, THE FIELD 
AFAR to: 
| PEEP RTE RUE TE LEE RIK OER 


City. cccccccceces «Zone... .State..... 


™] No need to send Gift Card 
"] Send Gift Card signed........... 


My Address. ....cccccccccecceeceencs 


City. .... oeeeese ZOMG. ss State, ...s6- 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll P.0., New York 



























Father Meyer 
was a Maryknoll 
pioneer in South 
China. His mis- 
sion methods 
changed Wu- 
chow from a city 
of no conversions 
to one that pro- 
duced the start of a local clergy. 
His new book, Lend Me Your 
Hands, is a plea for lay people to 
assume their responsibilities to- 
wards the Mystical Body by tak- 
ing part in the apostolate of mak- 
ing conversions. Archbishop Cush- 
ing read it in manuscript form and 
promptly ordered a thousand 
copies for his zealous lay leaders 
in Boston. 









































@ “meEALS for Millions” is the title of 
an organization in Los Angeles; for 
three cents, it can provide a day’s 
food for one of the underfed millions 
of the world. Obviously, this is a 
stop-gap measure, not a permanent 
solution to the problem. There is 
need of a world-wide program to 
help hungry people. 

The Church’s spiritual job today 
is faced with the same problem that 
confronts those who are concerned 
about feeding an increasing world 
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A Spiritual Point Four Program 


We can’t beat communism using horse-and-buggy methods, 


BY BERNARD F. MEYER, M.M. 


population. The Church is not ful- 
filling Christ’s command to take 
the light and inspiration of the 
Gospel to all men. It is actually 
falling far behind. 

After nearly 2,000 years of Chris- 
tianity, the total number of Catho- 
lics today is less than the world’s 
non-Christian population growth of 
the last thirty years alone — about 
500 million. During those thirty 
years, we had only about 25 million 
conversions. In 1650, the popula- 
tion of the entire world was 500 
million; now it is two and a half 
billion. The world is growing at the 
rate of nearly 30 million a year; 
we make a little more than one 
million converts during the same 
period of time. 

When Saint Francis Xavier went 
to India four centuries ago that 
land had about 50 million people. 
Today India has five million Catho- 
lics, but the population has grown 
to 400 million. After three centuries 
of mission work, there are 3 million 
Catholics in China; in that period, 
the population grew from 60 million 
to 500 million. With all the re- 
sources of the Catholic world behind 
us, we converted less than one per 
cent of the Chinese people. Contrast 
this with the three-century period 
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during which a handful of Jewish ex- 
iles began a movement that brought 
about the conversion, according to 
some authorities, of twenty per cent 
of the Roman Empire. 

Henry Ford could not have put 
America on wheels by hiring a few 
hundred men to make automobiles 
by hand. He set tens of thousands to 
work and multiplied their efficiency 
by division of labor and effective 
techniques. We would regard with 
pity anyone who proposed trying to 
feed the expanding population of the 
world by mere hand cultivation. Yet 
we still use horse-and-buggy meth- 
ods in convert work. We make con- 
verts one by one, while the popula- 
tion grows by leaps and bounds. Per- 
haps we can learn from industry to 
apply to conversion work the simple 
principle of putting a hundred or a 
thousand pairs of apostolic hands to 
work where only a few worked 
before. 

This need is not just one for for- 
eign missions. There are about 100 
million people in the United States 
who are not regular church-goers. 
During 1953 they increased about 
1,200,000 — the margin of births 
over deaths. In the same year, there 
were only 120,000 conversions in this 
country. In other words, the non- 
church-goers alone increased ten 
times as rapidly as did the converts. 

Christ did not give us a command 
that He foresaw was to become pro- 
gressively less possible to obey. ‘The 
difficulty must lie in our failure to 
use conversion methods adequate 
to keep pace with the population 
growth. Our conversion work is like 
addition — we add a few converts 
each year — while the population 
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grows by multiplication. In the 
early Church, there was a progres- 
sive growth, like that of the mustard 
tree mentioned in the Gospel. A 
tree sends out many shoots from the 
tip of every branch. Where last year 
there was one shoot, this year there 
are two, and the next year there 
will be four. This happens over the 
whole tree. Our Lord’s comparison 
of the kingdom of heaven to a 
mustard tree definitely contains the 
implication that this is the way the 
Church must grow. 

Missioners look to their home- 
land for help. They expect prayers 
and material assistance. They also 
hope for the study and development 
of methods that they can use to take 
Christ, to many people more rapidly. 
What it amounts to is a Point Four 
Program for the Mystical Body. A 
missioner’s idea of how to make the 
Church grow is largely conditioned 
by the kind of parish life he knew 
at home. He needs to have seen his 
home parish mobilize all parishion- 
ers in an organized program to 
make the Church expand. 

Why has communism become to- 
day the world’s great missionary 
movement? Why do we deplore 
lukewarmness in perhaps the major- 
ity of the world’s Christians? Why 
do we rue the wholesale defection of 
a great many of Christ’s poor? 

Father Jean Danielou, the French 
scholar, in The Salvation of the 
Nations, touches the heart of the 
matter when he suggests a reason: 
‘Catholicism loses its hold on souls 
in the measure that it ceases to pre- 
sent as an urgent task, to be accom- 
plished as soon as possible, the unity 
of all men within a single religion.” 
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~ Lirtte BEL 
FINDS 
A FRIEND 


Ten thousand miles can’t keep 


two friends like these apart. 


@ 1 First met Lai Ling through a 
photo. When Lai Ling (Beautiful 
Bell) was two years old she had a 
fall. No injury was noticed at the 
time, but two years later, she began 
to develop curvature of the spine. 
Herb doctors tried everything, in- 
cluding a brace of boards. The fam- 
ily exhausted its funds, trying to 
have the child cured. Then the 
mother died, and Beautiful Bell was 
|| placed in a hospital where she was 
considered incurable. In acknowl- 
edging a gift from a benefactor in 
New York, I mentioned the child 
and enclosed the picture (right). 


Nov. 16 
Dear Father, 
Thank you for your letter of 
November 11. I am returning the 
picture. Can you help this child? Is 
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there some type of brace that can 7 
be procured to gradually straighten | 
the child’s spine? I am enclosing a © 
check for this purpose. 
Yours sincerely, 
D. B. 


Dec. 10 
Dear Mr. B. 

I cannot thank you enough for 
your check and the interest you 
have taken in the child. That photo 
was taken more than a year ago. I 
had not seen the little cripple since. 
However, I looked her up recently. 

The child is a girl of eight and 
her name means “Beautiful Bell.” 
Her father is a truck driver. At 
home there are several other chil- 
dren. The family is poor. 

Bell has been in the hospital for 
over two years. She suffers from 
what the doctors say is an incurable 
disease, called Pott’s Disease. 

The hospital has done nothing for 
the child except try to make her 
comfortable. She does not seem un- 
happy, but of course, not knowing 
any other kind of life and only eight 
years old, she is not apt to want 
more. We talked to the doctors 
about braces but they did not seem 
to have much hope. When I men- 
tioned helping Bell, they suggested 
that Bell’s sisters need the help 
more. 


Feb. 16 
Dear Mr. B. 

I am happy to report that Beauti- 
ful Bell is being moved from the big 
public institution into a_ private 
hospital, and that a Catholic doctor 
has agreed to give her all the spe- 
cial treatments he and his colleagues 
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Before: Beautiful Bell had a fall when she was two; it injured her spine. 
The only way she could get around was by leaning on a stool and pushing. 








can offer. After they have cleared 
up the bed sores, they will try their 
best to contrive a leather corset that 
may help. 
_ [ve met Bell’s grandmother and 
her father. Her mother is dead. The 
family have spent a large share of 
their income on Bell, even though 
they know that the child’s case is 
hopeless. ‘They would like to have 
her at home but the grandmother 
has to take care of her two other 
granddaughters. 


May | 
Dear Mr. B. 

Bell is doing nicely in the new 
hospital. She has gained eight 
pounds; all the sores have healed. 
The large scars cause her no pain. 
She is getting violet-ray treatment 
and oil massages. The doctor is 
hopeful that these treatments, if 
prolonged, might result in straight- 
ening the limbs and strengthening 
her arms and hands to the point 
where she might walk with crutches. 
The big thing is that Bell now has 
no pain. Her mind is developing 
rapidly. Lack of attention during 
the last few years, and many hours 
spent in bed alone, caused her to 
draw within herself and trust no 
one except her immediate family. 
She now has learned to laugh and 
to greet the doctor and his wife, who 
sometimes accompanies him and 
brings candy to the children. 

Her father makes a special effort 
to see the little girl on weekends and 
to bring her small things she likes. 
I’ve given her a few toys, ones that 
will help strengthen her hands. It 
may be possible soon to teach her 
knitting or embroidery. 
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June 11 
Dear Mr. B. 

Thank you for your note of May F 
25, and its enclosure of $40. I’m 
happy to tell you that Bell has made 
real progress. 

The child, though certainly tal- 
ented, is underdeveloped. This is 
not surprising because she has been 
in bed for three years; in the other 
hospital, nurses and doctors con- 
sidered her case hopeless and 
couldn’t spare much time for her. 

Now her smiles come easily; she 
talks brightly with visitors. She has 
become the belle of the ward. Re- 
cently the Sisters have had fashioned 
for her a set of crutches. 

I regret that you cannot see at 
first hand the appreciation of her 
family. They find it hard to believe 
that someone ten thousand miles 
away would help their child. They 
were simply unable to raise the case 
over the hump. This you have done 
by providing hospitalization; paren- 
tal friendship and the Sisters and 
the doctors have done the rest. 


June 16 
Dear Father, 
I am very glad to read that Little 
Bell is making real progress. 
Yours sincerely, 
D. B. 


June 23 
Dear Mr. B. 

Along with thanks for yours of 
June 16, and its enclosure of forty 
dollars, I want to bring you the 
good news that Little Bell can now 
walk without crutches. She can 
move alone without crutches just 
by putting a hand on each knee. 
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Fortunately, the child has no pain. 

She is receiving violet ray treat- 
ments and daily massage of the 
spinal column and hips. There is 
nothing wrong with her shoulders, 
her elbows or hands. The crutches 
that Sister provided are now too 
short; her back has straightened 
some more. 

You can imagine what a consola- 
tion it has been for the Sisters and 
the doctor who have spared no 
pains in giving Bell the best treat- 
ment. The Sisters will be able to 
teach her to knit and to crochet, 
perhaps to write a few Chinese 
characters. She is a long way from 
being able to go to school but that 
is not beyond the realm of possibil- 
ity. 


July 19 
Dear Mr. B. 

I’m happy at this time to be able 
to send you another photo of Little 
Bell. You asked in your last note 
that I “‘stick with her and keep you 
advised.” 

Bell’s crutches recently had three 
inches added to their length. With- 
in a year or two Bell should be 
ready for school. 

Thank you again for the life you 
have given this child and the pleas- 
ure you have given us of serving as 
go-between for you and your little 
patient. 


Sept. 9 
Dear Father, 

I am glad to have the good news 
about Little Bell. Continue to help 
her and build up her courage. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. B. 
AUGUST, 1955 
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@ A NEW road was recently cut 
through the Bolivian jungle, for the 
fifteen miles between this mission 
and the settlement at Lake San 
José. I tried to go there by jeep. 

I got along fine for a while. Then 
the jeep found a nice, comfortable 
mud hole, snuggled into it, gave a 
contented sigh and died. Rosalino, 
one of the orphans, and I tried 
everything, but we couldn’t get it 
out. We walked home in the dark. 
The next day, we got the jeep out 
with a team of oxen and some push- 
ing, and managed to arrive at the 
lake. It was the first time a jeep had 
been there, and it caused quite a 
sensation. I said Mass for the peo- 
ple in an open shed; they were 
delighted to have a priest visit them. 

We started back in the jeep and 
everything went well until it started 
to rain. The road became a path of 
peeled grapes. We slipped and slid 
in every direction, got stuck a couple 
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BY RICHARD McMONIGAL, M.M. 


We had lights; the boat was screened; it was like the Waldorf, 


of times, but managed to get out 
after a lot of work. Finally, the jeep 
slid sideways down a hill, plopped 
into an arroyo, and settled there. 
It was dark. We started home on 
foot. We slithered along, falling into 
one mud hole after the other. We 
were slapped by wet branches, 
chewed up by mosquitoes, covered 
with mud. We were dying of thirst 
and it seemed that we walked and 
walked and walked. After an cter- 
nity, we came around a bend in the 
jungle path and could see the lights 
of San José. There never was a more 
welcome sight. Needless to say, the 
next day I was not doing the samba 
or the mambo. 

Another trip I made was by 
launch, up the Beni River with 
Bishop Danehy. We were going to 
visit one of our farthest places, some 
500 miles up-river. We had a little 
motor trouble the first day. The 
second day we hit a sunken log and 
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bent the propeller shaft; it was 
shaped just like the letter “L.” The 
crew went to work, heating it over 
a kerosene stove and pounding it 
out until it was straight. After seven 
hours we were on our way. 

We visited Blanca Flor, a resettle- 
ment cooperative that is still in its 
infancy, but we have great hopes 
for its future. Some day it will be a 
model settlement on the river. 

We got to Cavinas after some four 
days and nights of travel. We spent 
a couple of days there; the people 
were delighted to see their Bishop. 

Everything went well on the way 
down until the second day. Then 
the motor died. We managed to get 
the boat onto a sand bar, and 
worked on the motor all day. ‘The 
generator was not charging and the 
battery was dead. Finally three of 
the party started down-river on a 
balsa raft, to try to contact another 
of our boats that we knew was com- 
ing upstream. Bishop Danehy, the 
mechanic and I stayed with the 
boat. 

We had some food, and I was 
elected cook. The stove was an old 
monster that wouldn’t cooperate. 
One minute I was wreathed in 
flames three feet high, and the next 
moment the flame was like a cigar- 
ette lighter belching black smoke. 
At least they ate what I cooked. 

The long days were spent in 
shooting at a tin can, or searching 
for more jaguar tracks on the sand 
bar. We had to get under our mos- 
quito nets early every night to avoid 
the hordes of insects. One, two, 
three days passed without any boat 
showing up. Finally, late on the 
third day a boat came around the 
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bend, going downstream. I shot off 
a pistol and the boat stopped. We 
told them our trouble, and then 
almost fell in the river when we 
found they had an extra battery. 
Finding a spare battery 300 miles 
up the Beni River is about like find- 
ing a camel in Times Square. 

We bade a fond good-by to our 
little old sand bar and started 
downstream. About noon of that 
day, the motor conked out again. 
We were in the current and we had 
16,000 Ibs. of rubber on board so 
the boat was hard to manage. A big 
log loomed up and we plowed right 
into it. The collision almost knocked 
us off our feet. We held our breath 
to hear if water was coming through 
the hull. Fortunately, the log was 
rotten; it snapped off. We breathed 
a sigh of relief. After three hours of 
work we got the fuel pump working 
and started off. We rounded a bend 
— and there was our other boat; it 
was a pleasure to see it steaming to 
the rescue. 

What a welcome Father Joseph 
Flynn got! He had food, a stove that 
worked, clean clothes and some of 
the better things of life. I fixed a hot 
meal and my baking-powder bis- 
cuits would have made my mother 
green with envy. The night was 
spent in charging the battery. We 
had lights; the boat was screened; 
it was like the Waldorf. We got 
away early the next morning, had 
one more breakdown, and finally 
arrived in Riberalta late in the after- 
noon. By then everyone was won- 
dering what happened to us; they 
were about to send out a boat to 
rescue us. It was a great trip and we 
enjoyed every minute of it. eu 
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Your Chance 
to Assist Him 
| During His Training 





| MARYKNOLL SEMINARIANS number more than 
| 700. We need furniture for 100 rooms for them. 
To furnish one room, costs $200. You may wish ) 
to provide one or more items. 





Bedandsprings. . $35.00 Rug. ....... 
Mattress... .. 35.00 Blankets. ..... 7.50 







a ee ae Crucifix ...... 


Bureau ..... 20.00 Pillow ...... 6.00 








a 





Bookcase 


ee Holy-water font 









ete ae ee | Wastebasket. ... 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 





| enclose $...... toward the $200 needed to furnish a student's room 
in the Maryknoll Seminary. 
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ow to Work a Chinese Adding Machine 


@ rue cuinese abacus — often called the ‘swan pan,"’ probably from the 
characters suan, meaning ‘‘to calculate’’ and pan, meaning ‘‘a tray”’ 

is made of wood and bamboo. Some shops have had the same abacus 
on the counter through two or three generations. 

Usually the operator uses three fingers. He begins from right to left 
of the bottom rows, where the buttons represent units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands and so forth. In the upper rows, the beads are multiples of 
five of the lower register. 

To an experienced operator — and almost every Chinese businessman 
is such — addition, subtraction, multiplication and division may be 
done even faster than on an ordinary adding machine. In a contest held 
in Japan last year the abacus won over the western machine even in 
addition. The one drawback of the abacus is that to prove a sum, all 
operations must be repeated. 

Large modern business firms in Hong Kong still have considerable 
use for the ‘swan pan.’ Even foreign banks allow their clerks to use the 
abacus to a certain extent. ae 
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@ WHAT CONSTITUTES a balanced die 
home forcefully to Moneta Walsh and Tom 
They are lucky because in America it is pos 
tain sufficient food. But what about Asio’s re 
poor? Half the people of the earth go to| 


| TEEN-AGERS | 
| SHOULD EAT | 
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EDITORIAL: 


BY WILLIAM A. KASCHMITTER, M.M. 


@ NEWSWEEK quoted Lenin as say- 
ing that the Russian road to Paris 
lay through Peking. And an issue of 
Intelligence Digest quotes Lenin’s 
1923 plan as follows: “‘First we will 
take eastern Europe,.then the mass- 
es of Asia, then we will encircle the 
United. States which will be the last 
bastion of capitalism. We will not 
have to attack. It will fall like an 
overripe fruit into our hands.” 

The procedure outlined by Lenin 
is given by Intelligence Digest as fol- 
lows: “‘We must secure the good 
will of teachers and professors in 
schools and «universities, of liberal 
ministers of religion and of the paci- 
fists and retormers of the world, in 
order to create a mental barrage in 
the minds of capitalist youth, which 
shall forever bar them from ‘par- 
ticipating in a carnal conflict with 
the Communist order.” 

The facts of present-day geogra- 


Road to Paris 


This Month’s Cover 


The smile of the Japanese Miss on our cover this month 
is eloquent. A country lass, she has the time to spare to 
make her smile do an effective job of proving what is in 
her heart. Let your eyes bask in the warmth of her smile 
and let her heart talk to yours. 


phy would seem to be a sufficient 
commentary on the above texts, 
Analysis of the opinions expressed by 
statesmen and educators, however, 
makes it appear that even highly 
intelligent minds have missed the 
really basic facts in the Communist 
phenomenon. Many people still | 
think of Communists simply as 
criminals or wild-eyed fanatics who 
alone are responsible for our present 
turmoil. Such people often think 
that the only road to salvation for 
the world lies in contriving a bal- 
ance of power and in creating a 
policy of containment. 
People who take such an attitude 
should read Douglas Hyde's / Believe. 
In it the author, himself a former 
Communist leader in England, gives 
perhaps the best analysis of the 
Communist spirit that has ever been 
written. After detailing the tremen- 
dous spirit of sacrifice shown by the 
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real sparkplug Communists, Hyde 
says that communism often has a 
strong appeal to the best of men who 
are genuinely grieved over our fla- 
grantly unjust world order. Hyde 
admits, of course, that communism, 
because of its absolutely materialis- 
tic outlook, often changes good men 
to such an extent that they turn 
out to be the most dynamically evil. 


ysTicisM is the highest form of 
religion. No less an authority than 
Pope Pius XI used the term “‘mysti- 
cism” in describing communism; 
though he did, of course, add the 
prefix “‘pseudo” to indicate that 
communism is a false mysticism. 

Communism does represent an 
ideal, though a grossly distorted one; 
and that is no doubt the reason why 
Lenin’s blueprint has been so suc- 
cessful. Against such an ideal, mere 
force will never be completely suc- 
cessful. 

Father Richard Lombardi said: 
“Only a positive idea will be able 
toovercome communism. I tell you, 
however, that liberalism alone will 
lose the struggle with communism; 
for communism has awakened in 
many people the sense of righteous- 
ness. It is a militant idea.” 

One of the positive ideas that is 
imperatively necessary in the strug- 
gle against communism is social 
justice, both in the national and in 
the international sphere. Social jus- 
ticedemands that every man, merely 
in his capacity as a man should be 
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given a chance to get enough of 


» this world’s goods to support him- 
| self and his family. 


Thanks to the labor unions, adult 
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Maryknoll was established in 1911 
by the American Hierarchy to | 
prepare missioners from the | 
United States and to send them 
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education and the right of voting, 
some parts of the world have made 
considerable progress in the matter 
of social justice within nations. 
Poor families in many countries 
now have a far-better chance to get 
a decent share of the national wealth 
than they had sixty or seventy years 
ago. 

Now the most urgent problem is 
that of enabling the poor nations in 
the family of nations to get access 
to unused or superfluous resources 
existing beyond their borders. Only 
by the establishment of a world 
order dedicated to Christian prin- 
ciples can the Iron Curtain be rent 
and the enslaved peoples restored 
to freedom. wl oz 
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Cretting to Know Then 


Where there is so much smoke 


there’s bound to be some fire. 
BY GEORGE F. PFISTER, M.M. 


@ THE NAME of this place is Ngula. 
I think is should be called “‘the 
scorpion mission,” because there are 
plenty of them around. It’s become 
a habit to shake out my shoes before 
putting them on in the morning. 
A young boy of ten was stung by 
a scorpion on his foot. Father 
Vanderhaeghe used the native rem- 
edy — putting ordinary salt water 
in the eyes every few minutes. I 
timed the reaction. When the boy 
was brought in, the poison had 
worked up his leg, and the whole 
limb was stiff. He was screaming 
with pain. Two minutes after the 
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first application, the pain and stiff- 
ness had receded to the knee; after 
five minutes, the whole leg was 
better, except for local irritation. 

I soon found out other things, 
like the reason why I’ve been late 
for dinner. Timekeeping in. this 
African mission is on a local system. 
The people start keeping time with 
sunrise — always at 6:00 A.M. Sun- 
rise for them is zero hour, so that 
seven o'clock is one o’clock, eight 
is two, and so on. They don’t bother 
to keep time at night. It was con- 


fusing until I realized that there f 


is no need here for outside time. 
It’s amazing to see how little con- 
tact these people have with the rest 
of the world. 

Before I tell more about the life 
in this mission, let me introduce you 
to my two pastors: Father Vander- 
haeghe, who is French, and Father 
van der Schans, who is Dutch. We 
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get along conversationally in frac- 
tured English. 

Father Vanderhaeghe is quite a 
hunter, and we have yet to run short 
of meat. Most of his kills are of 
the smaller variety: gazelle, hyena, 
topi, wildebeest and zebra. How- 
ever, giraffes and rhinos and lions 
are only twenty miles east of here. 

One day an Arab was brought into 
the mission. He had been attacked 
by a leopard. His side and arm and 
face were torn. The bicep muscle 
of his left arm was ripped right 
out. The Fathers were doubtful 
about handling the case, for if he 
died, we would be in trouble. But 
it’s difficult not to do anything 
when they bring a man into your 
front yard and lay him there. Finally 
a priest bandaged him, using the 
last of the penicillin. The Arab is 
now recovering. 

Next in my experiences was a big 
celebration for the 37th anniver- 
sary of Chief Majebere. He is the 
paramount chief ofall Sukuma-land. 
Majebere’s father was a chief also; 
but he had been deposed and sent 
into exile. Ordinarily, among the 
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Sukuma people, the son of the chief’s 
sister succeeds to the throne, so 
that by rights Majebere should not 
be chief. The name Majebere means 
“The Dancer.” He was born during 
a celebration; the leader of the 
dancers at the feast picked him up 
in his arms and named him that. 

Majebere is the proud possessor 
of eight wives and about 40 children. 
His favorite wife is Kubula (Little 
Rain). Although sixty-five, he is 
upright and majestic. He is still 
expanding his kingdom — politics 
in East Africa means beer, a cow for 
a feast, or a promise to clear the 
bush. 

His history as told by an old 
Christian, Danieli, who is related 
to the chief, is pretty bloody. It’s 
a one-sided report; but where there’s 
so much smoke, there’s bound to be 
some fire. Majebere’s way was to 
get rid of any rivals. 

At Majebere’s feast, there were 
about 5,000 people. It couldn’t 
have been any better if it had been 
staged by Cecil B. De Mille! It 
was held in a large open space in 
front of the chief’s house. Deco- 
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mane of the 
beast for a head- 
dress. The peo- 















ple were all ar- 
rayed in their 
best costumes 
for the dance. 
They had bright 





yellow, red and ~ 


ostrich feathers. 


snakes, 


chanting songs. 


rating the front porch of the Seventy cows were killed for the a 
chief’s house are many skulls— feast that night! ra 
once owned by rhinos, lions, tigers, In other ways, too, this is a but i 
leopards, elephants. The chief wore king-size mission. It’s 80 miles = do 
his best lion’s skin and used the wide Sener According to the wold 
number of tax. away 

} payers (which bapti 

y young = shouldbemulti-} in 

man this summer, thet ‘he bee plied by fourfor} Tp 

come a Maryknoll Missioner? =the Basukuma),) ,,. 

Others have done so and the = there are about}, 

young men they helped are now 100,000 people.) ctr 

working in the mission fields. About 300 of inane 

them are Chris-F 4, 

green combs in their hair, gold  tians. fl 
bangles in their ears, painted de- The mission was founded in 1949. oe 
signs on their bodies, bead work on A shed was built then, to be used} 4, 
the breech clouts, and headbands of later as a storeroom and garage. } on 
This shed is still the rectory. The any 

Majebere stood on a huge log  mission’s land comprises 28 acres ioe 
which was raised about six feet on top of a hill about three miles eet 
above the ground. Under him there _ from the village of Lalago. the 
were two huge zebra-skin drums; The climate here is very dry. Get} 
three men to beat on each drum. ting water is a problem, yet Father 9h 
When the drums began, everyone van der Schans has managed to} a 
took up a sort of chant and started _ start an orchard of papaya, orange, } me 
to sway and dance around in a mango, lemon, lime and tangerine} 
circle. The heat and dust and noise trees. Only the papayas have pro- e ; 
were terrific! After that, speeches duced fruit so far, but we have hopes} |’? 
wereread, lauding Majebere’sreign. for the others, if the white ants 
Then the dancing societies took don’t get them first. al 
over. They competed witheach other Father van der Schans keeps for a 
for attention; whoever drew the the Government an official record ) 
biggest crowd won. The Bagogani of the daily rainfall. We are ex- # 
(Snake Charmers) seemed to have _ pecting the rains almost any week ies 
the best of it. They had the skin ofa now. Water is stored in tanks by ee 
30-foot python as a totem. They catching the rain from the gutters? the 
wore bells and beads and feathers along the roof, but the tanks are} I 
and tattoos. They used two live almost empty. i 
six feet long and bright Less empty is the baptismal regis- | rs 
green in color; these they whirled ter. Nineteen adults were baptized li 
around in the air and let go on the one morning before Mass, and re} 4). 
ground — only to capture them ceived First Holy Communion dur} ri 
again while doing handsprings and ing Mass. On the previous day, the f ee 

catechist had shaved their heads. 
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There was no danger of baptismal 
water not getting on those heads! I 
don’t know who started the custom, 
but it’s quite a sight. The shaving 
is done with old razor blades and 
cold water; the catechist scrapes 
away with a bare blade. The 
baptisms were done with a short 
form in use here. 

The new Christians had lived at 
the mission for the past month; 
this ended a four-year course of 
instruction. They will stay on one 
more week, with instructions every 
day. Thus they will have the chance 
to go to confession once before they 
return home. 

An old witch doctor who had 
been sick for a month asked’ me to 
see him. He has “‘snakes in his stom- 
ach.” The witch doctor claimed 
that he had lost his business after 
the missioners came because sick 
people now go to the mission’s dis- 
pensary rather than to him. 

While at his house I got a chance 
to observe the eating habits of the 
people. Their food is bushiga, a 
type of millet, which the women 
pound in a mortar. The resulting 
flour is stirred into hot water to 
make a thick paste. The eater takes 
a handful (only one hand for good 
manners) and kneads it with that 
hand. Then he pokes his thumb 
down the middle, to form a cup, and 
with that, scoops up sauce. Then 
the cup is pushed into the mouth. 

I’m fairly well settled, and mak- 
ing desperate efforts to cram some 
of this language into my head. I 
shall probably be the world’s best 
charade player by the time I get 
through acting out the verbs to find 
out how to say things! ae 
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= HM sSuDDENLY 
~ hurtling out of 
the sky that Oc- 
tober day in 1944 
was a laaee 
suicide plane. It 
tore a gaping hole 
in the flight deck of the aircraft 
carrier St. Lo, part of the Ameri- 
can fleet supporting the invasion 
of Leyte. Soon afterwards a tor- 
pedo exploded below decks. 

One of the pilots obeying orders 
to abandon ship was Lt. Comman- 
der Christopher K. Maino. In 
1946 this young man traded his 
Navy uniform for a seminarian’s 
cassock. He was ordained at Mary- 
knoll in 1951 and assigned to 
Kyoto, Japan. Keynote of Father’s 
mission work is sympathy for 
Japan’s problems. He wrote in a 
recent diary: “It doesn’t seem 
possible to make any progress in 
fighting Japan’s scourge, tubercu- 
losis, as long as Japan 1s so poorly 
housed.” 

Father Maino comes from 
Detroit. His brother, Father 
Hubert A. Maino, edits the 
Detroit diocesan newspaper. 

We asked Father Maino how he 
got the idea of becoming a mission- 
er and why he chose Maryknoll. 

His answer: ‘‘Years of reading 
the Maryknoll magazine.” gm 
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Sister M. Famula (Clements) gives it out to Hong Kong’s poor kiddies, 


Out to Our Mat Shed 


It’s like a castle in the sky 


to these poor lads and lassies. 


BY SISTER MARY de RICCI 


@ in Hong Kong, it seems to me, the 
good old summertime is just a bit 
worse than summertime anywhere 
else. 
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Besides the burning sun and 
breathless nights that other folk en- 
dure, the poor in Hong Kong have 
much else to put up with. It’s heart- 
breaking to see the children wilt and 
sometimes fade away completely in 
Hong Kong’s blazing summer. 

That’s one reason why we formed 
the Holy Spirit Club. Seventy 
youngsters are full-fledged mem- 
bers. 


Their parents — the lucky ones 
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who have work — are coolies, street 
cleaners, and hawkers. Coolies live 
by carrying loads for others — the 
Joad may be dirt from a mountain 
that is being pushed aside for a road, 
or bricks and steel girders for a 
building going up, or trunks to a 
steamer — whatever has to be car- 
ried. They are seen by the thou- 


Zsands around the city, walking the 


streets, underfed and hungry, wist- 
fully hoping that somebody will re- 
quire their services. They often go 
for days and weeks, even months, 
without work, all the time getting 
more wretched until they are unable 


& \ towork even when the chancecomes. 


The hawkers, too, are all over 
town. Balancing wooden buckets at 


the ends of a shoulder-pole and car- 
rying a baby on the back as well, 
the hawker tries to sell vegetables or 
baskets or hot soup. 

Holy Spirit Club members — 
sounds important, doesn’t it?—come 
to our Maryknoll School for regular 
classes for an hour or so a day. Most 
of the members must work to help 
with family finances and cannot 
spare more time than that. 

Then in the summer, when every- 
one who possibly can, flees from the 
stifling city, the Holy Spirit Club 
kiddies take turns going to “Our 
Mat Shed,” a small beach house. 
There, for two weeks at least, they 
can build up on salt water, sunshine 
and real food. ae 


Chinese checkers is great fun for youngsters who usually work all day. 





‘’ 
PICTURE? 


You certainly do! 


YOU are right in there wherever Maryknoll Sisters, the world over; L 
instruct the ignorant, harbor the harborless, heal the sick, or clothe th 
naked. 


You are right in there hocuwes YOU are a real missioner. You helped 
to train the Sister. You helped to send her to aid these refugees. {This 


Together, YOU and she are taking Christ's love to thousands who 
would otherwise sit in darkness and the shadow of death. he 1 


And WHO are you? Don't you know? 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoil, New York 


Here is $...... which will put me into such a mission picture. 
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Buffalo’s 


An Outsider 
Looks In 


This visitor found something 


he thought he had forgotten. 
BY RICHARD MONTAIGNE 


B THE REPORT on St. Ann’s hostel 


. «ea i Kyoto, Japan, which appeared in 


MARYKNOLL, made me wonder. I 


..{ had read about that hostel a couple 
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a ten A a Ete 
Sigel Men! Bean a 


Murrett is as young in heart as the students he helps. 


of years ago, when Father Murrett 
was trying to get enough money to 
build a larger place for his students. 
When I saw the last article I felt 
that the poor man must have failed 
in his quest. 

Then my unit was sent from 
Korea to Japan, and I had a chance 
to see for myself. It was a relief to 
find that Father had left St. Ann’s 
and was living in Villa Maria, a 
spacious house where he is caring 
for thirty-four University students 
—all of whom spoke to me in almost 
flawless English. 

Father had made over a residence, 
which had once housed eight people 
comfortably, into a hostel which is 
not quite spacious enough for the 
thirty-four living there now. Three 
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connecting parlors were made into 
one long room, a delightful chapel. 
There’s just enough Japanese archi- 
tecture in evidence to make it inter- 
esting. The sliding doors which once 
separated the rooms now line each 
wall. Behind them are the sacristies. 
Pews made on the property conform 
to the interior decoration scheme. 

The chapel looks out upon a fine 
Japanese garden. Following the 
veranda around another corner, I 
found a long narrow room — also 
facing the garden; it serves as a 
dining room. This had been a series 
of small rooms, but walls and clos- 
ets were removed skillfully; one 
would think the monastic-like refec- 
tory had always been there. A long 
table stretches from one end to the 
other; the seats are backless benches. 
Father Murrett sits not at the head, 
but in the center at one side, from 
which point he can easily converse 
with all. 

Just outside the dining room is 
what used to be a large storeroom; 
it now serves as a recreation hall. 
The study room is the shape of a V 
so as to get all the sunlight possible 
during the daylight and evening 
hours. The whole second floor of 
the main building provides three 
connecting dormitories, with plenty 
of windows on all sides. 

A good sized room on the third 
floor is a sick bay. Students dis- 
charged from a tuberculosis sana- 
torium can’t return to studies at 
once, or they’ll be back in the sana- 
torium within a year. 

Father has been able to help six 
such students by letting each spend 
three months in bed, with no study, 
an eggnog in the morning and after- 
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noon, regulated rest periods and @ 
wholesome diet. It proved so effec. 
tive that a full three months in bed 
was not necessary. 

I noticed a large playfield on the 
grounds and remarked on its size, ff 

“Yes,” said Father, “‘too large, 
isn’t it, with a playground just 
across the street? I could set up af 
series of one-room cottages on our} 
playground and take care of moref) 
sick students.”’ He didn’t say, “If If 
had the money,” but I know that’s 
what he meant. 

I’m in my early twenties; Father 
Murrett was ordained before I was Al 
born. I was tired after the tour but] By 
as Father walked me to the corner, J ph 
he told me he was going to the 
University to teach his classes in 
English literature. T 

It was a new picture of the mis- 
sions to me. I had always thought 
when I was reading about them in 
school days that it meant teaching 
little children and feeding them 
rice. I suppose some missioners still ll 
have to do that. But in Villa Maria}, ; 
I found an idea — an ideal! st 

When I told Father Murrett what g 
great work I thought he was doing, 
he jokingly said to me: “T’ll be 
needing a replacement one of these 
days. How about you coming back 
and taking over?” 

Mavbe he’s a mind reader because 
that was just what I was thinking 
myself. Perhaps being an outsider 
looking in, stirred up something 
that I thought was gone. If I do 
enter the seminary when I get back 
it will be because I saw an ideal 
in the Japanese student hostel man- 
aged by Maryknoll’s Father John 
C. Murrett. gu 
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f New York City, examines the medal 
worn by a tiny Christian. (Left) She’s off to crown the Queen of the May. 


‘(Out AROUND MusomMa 


BoNLy a few years ago, Maryknol- 
lers first went to Tanganyika, to 
take over a large mission area called 
Musoma. Teday eight missions have 
been built in the region, and several 
more will soon be ready. 

A flourishing Catholic life has 
been built up around each of these 
missions. There are twelve tribes 
in the Musoma area, each with its 
own language. The missioners have 
had to learn these strange tongues 
tocarry on their work among people 
little known to those in-the outside 
world. a8 


Musoma’s pastor, Father Robert Moore, o 
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FUNERAL DANCILE 


@ no Group of Musoma mis 
sioners can be long togetherf§ 
before the conversation turns 
to the Luos — the area’s mostf? 
dynamic tribe, among whom 
many converts are being made. 
The Luos are the most pro-f 
gressive of Musoma’s twelve§) 
tribes. They are spreading rap-§ 
idly over the area, and are very 
modern in their ways. 
However, the Luos go fare 
back into their culture when aBy 
death takes place among them. fF 
Their funeral dances are exotic 
and colorful, as these pictures 
from Father Edward Basker- 
ville, of Joliet, Illinois, give 
ample evidence. ee 
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Father John Graser, native of Syracuse, worked in China until the 
; Reds put him out. Now he pronounces Kikwaya with a Chinese accent. 





Africans leve processions. The ene above is at Kowak Mission. Kowak is 
often cut off from other missions during rainy season. The scene (below) 
is typical. Fortunately, no African drowned when this bus lest the road. 










































They are all quiet now but you should hear them when the recess bell rings. 


In and Out of Taiwan 


I’m as brave as the next one but not when it comes to earthquakes. 


BY JOHN P. McKERNAN, M.M. 


@ WHEN our language teacher, Mr. 
Go, has to get down to serious think- 
ing, he puts on his Edison Band. 
The Edison Band is a corrugated 
metal strip, fastened across the fore- 
head by an elastic. Its purpose is to 
prevent headaches while concen- 
trating. An American came over 
here and sold them to the people as 
the best things going. 

The predominant virtue of Mr. 
Go is heroic patience. I sometimes 
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wondered how he did it, repeating 
and correcting, repeating and cor- 
recting his pupils’ tones hour after 
hour. 

The Taiwanese words he taught 
are picturesque when translated 
literally. For instance: a car tire is 
outside rubber, while the inner tube 
is inside rubber. Chewing gum is 
tree milk; soda pop is breathing 
water; a bachelor is a one-body per- 
son. Obedience is listen to an order; 
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important is need fast; anger is re- 
ceive breath. Shortcomings are 
shorts and longs, goods and _ bads 
or ises and aren’ts. 

Formosans don’t rest, they stop 
their feet. To 
despise is to look 
lightly; to con- 


DID YOU EVER 


creeps along like a vine at a dizzily 
steep angle. On one side of the 
road the steep mountainside shoots 
sharply skyward, on into the clouds. 
On the other side there is a sheer 
drop of hun- 
dreds of feet to 
the green val- 





tradict is to 
stand back-to- 
back; to cry is 
to leak out eye 
waste; to tell 


think of visiting the Maryknoll 
house in your area? Drop in some 
day and ask how you can take a 


more active part in mission work | 


while still remaining at home. 


leys of rice and 
rushing streams 
below. I made 
a mental note 
of those clear 


a lie is to tell a 
white robber, or to talk black and 
white. 

And speaking of robbers, one 
night a thief opened the noisy gar- 
age doors (right next to the sleeping 








gatekeeper) and lifted three bicycles 
out and over the wall. We sent our 
man to the police, but it was too 
early in the morning for business. 
_ In due time our reporter was ad- 
} mitted and sent back and forth to 
various departments, each of which 
Nias decided the theft was not its busi- 
' ness. It was a case for the gendarmes 
down the street, who agreed it was 
a matter for the Mandarin’s Office 
—which was not open. Finally 
through a friend’s influence, the 
sae police did investigate, interrogate, 
| and that was as near as we came to 
rae the missing bicycles. 
_ Father Armand Jacques got our 
h minds off the bicycle thief by driving 
a us up to Sun-Moon Lake, an artifi- 
ii cial lake built by the Japanese as a 
aa source of hydroelectric power. 
_— Part of the tour was a_look-see 
pie at a mountainside temple, reached 
wm. by climbing a steep stairway of 365 
“ma steps. The narrow dangerous road 
me that leads to those steps, winds and 
OLL 
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streams; I hope 
some day to try fishing them. 

Another highlight of my year at 
language school was New Year’s 
Day. China officially abolished the 
lunar calendar in 1912. But official- 
dom couldn’t by a mere decree erase 
4,000 years of Chinese tradition and 
custom which had created an in- 
grained habit of extensive and joyous 
celebration of the lunar New Year. 

I enjoyed watching the way For- 
mosans do it. As remote prepara- 
tion, large amounts of foodstuffs, 
especially holiday cakes and candies, 
are purchased. Surprisingly good 
clothes are bought or made. Barber 
shops and beauty parlors are 
swamped, even by farm families, 
whoon New Year’s join the city slick- 
ers and plaster their well-groomed 
hair with scented grease. The young- 
sters have their heads shaven, a 
superstition signifying that every- 
thing — even hair — is put in the 
past and the person is starting life 
anew. 

As many of each clan as can, re- 
turn to the old homestead to eat a 
rich New Year’s Eve meal, presided 
over by the oldest member of the 
family. He offers many assorted 
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viands, with a lucky slogan for each 
dish. After the meal, youngsters 
scamper off to bed with excited 
expectations for the coming day. 
Youngsters must be the only ones 
who retire, for all night long ex- 
ploding firecrackers, clashing cym- 
bals and gongs and raspy horns 
sound far and near. 

The first thing each child does 
upon awakening is to reach for the 
red envelope. It contains money 
which the father must place beside 
his slumbering child. This forecasts 
long life for the child. Should a father 
be unable to give the money, then 
he himself will earn no money 
through the coming year. 

Buying andselling come toastand- 
still; social visits, leisure and recrea- 
tion become the business of the day. 
The two local movie houses are 
crowded for continuous showing 
from 10:00 A.M. to midnight. Coun- 
try and city folks crowd the down- 
town streets in a sort of holiday 
parade, meandering back and forth. 

By midafternoon many are limp- 
ing because New Year’s Day is about 
the only day they wear shoes. After 
they get home, I suppose, they sigh 
with relief as the shoes come offand 
their broad bare feet feel ground 
again. It did my heart good to see 
them relaxing and recreating dur- 
ing the Chinese festival; their daily 
routine is one of hard work. 


THE POOR HORSE 


Since coming to Formosa, I’ve got 
used to earthquakes. They usually 
occur at night, and are just strong 
enough to awaken one, and yet cause 
no damage whatever. After three 
hasty exits for such harmless non- 
sense, I resolved to hold my ground 
the next time. Around the middle 
of April, opportunity knocked to test 
my resolves. I had just retired when 
a slight tremor gave warning. Three 
rapid jolts followed. Like every- 
thing else, my resolution was shaken, 
and I was on my way. Man alive, 
the windows shook and the beams 
creaked and groaned! That’s not 
good, you know, with tons of heavy 


tile up there on the roof. Again’ 


nothing more than shaking hap- 
pened. Now I am waiting for the 
next shock, with a new and firmer 
resolve — to get going right away. 

Mr. Lin, our gatekeeper, is a bit 
eccentric. When he empties the 
wastebaskets he frequently returns 
valuable articles such as used type- 
writer ribbons. Even in the rain, he 
kept to his sweeping schedule, under 
cover of a large straw hat. Nor were 
his flowers in the yard neglected. 
One time it was raining so hard 
that all I could see in the front yard 
was a moving object. The Saints 
preserve us, the moving object in 
the rain turned out to be Mr. Lim 
under his broad straw hat — water- 
ing the drowning flowers. ae 





An Indian in Azangaro, Peru, told me he was once caught in a thunderstorm. 
A bolt of lightning went through him and killed the horse, but the man picked 
himself up and walked home. Veterans advise one who is stranded on horseback 
in the middle of a pampa, to dismount and lie down. 
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—James M. O’Brien, M.M. 
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est OPPORTUNITIES TO MAKE A SACRIFICE 

oe: | TO HELP MARYKNOLL MISSIONS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

ken, 

se Tabernacles $400 one at $300 

not Main-altar crucifix $300 

avy ) Set of stations $300 

ap. | Set of church bells $150 

the Mass candles $150 year’s supply 

ae Sanctuary-lamp oil $150 year’s supply 

bit | Gasoline and oil to light 

the church one year $200 

a Statues: Complete Christmas crib $100 

, he Partial crib set $35 each 

a St. Joseph $100 

ted. Christ Child $75 

ard Vestment case $100 another at $60 

vi Mass vestments $30 a set 

tin Altar missal $40 

= Baptismal fonts (3 needed) $25 each 

ee Mass wine and hosts $25 
Sanctuary-lamp $25 

ut | THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P. 0., N. Y. 
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@ THE BLESSED Virgin Mary offi- 
cially made her entrance to Toma- 
komai, to intensify her work of sav- 
ing souls. Since our arrival here on 
Hokkaido, Mary has been an im- 
portant part of our missionary ap- 
proach. But on a recent memorable 
occasion, we introduced her to the 
town at large. Here is an account of 
what led up to Mary’s coming. 
Shortly after we arrived at Toma- 
komai, Father Bernard J. Hesler 
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Ss Mary Comes 


5 to Tomakomai 


She gets a welcome given only 


to Very Important Persons. 


BY JOSEPH E. LUCKEY, M.M. 


read a news release concerning the 
vast amount of good that was being 
done through Mary’s intercession 
in certain parts of Japan. Accord- 
ing to the article, a statue of Our 
Lady was carried to the houses of 
the various Catholics, where the 
neighborhood people assembled to 
recite the rosary. Besides giving the 
priest and Catholics an opportunity 
to get better acquainted with one 
another, the gatherings interested 
many pagans, some of whom in- 
quired about the teachings of the 
Church. 

The priest quoted in the news re- 
lease went on to say that he thought 
the effect on the people would be 
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even greater if the statue were 
blessed by the Holy Father. Father 
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| Hesler was impressed by the article 


and decided to bring a statue of 
Mary to Tomakomai; he also de- 


Mm cided to ask to have the statue 


blessed by the Holy Father. 

Father Frank Caffrey, a Mary- 
knoller assigned to the missions in 
Japan, but studying canon law at 
the present time in Rome, was asked 
to buy the statue. Actually the buy- 
ing of the statue was made possible 
by the generosity of some of Mary’s 
friends at home. On the day before 
the statue was to be shipped to 
Japan, Father Caffrey took it to 
Castel Gandolfo. There the Holy 
Father graciously blessed thestatue, 
and also sent his blessing to the 
people of Tomakomai. 


Meanwhile, there were many 


preparations to be made — people 


contacted, necessary procession and 
decorative materials bought and so 


forth. It was finally decided to have 
a procession from the railroad depot 
to the church, and to combine the 
celebration of Mary’s arrival with 
a pilgrimage by the Catholics of 


_ the neighboring cities. 


The plan met with the approval 
and support of everyone. We even 
got a bit of free publicity when my 
Japanese teacher, a Buddhist, who 
teaches English at the local high 
school, spent one of his class periods 
telling his students about the Marian 
procession. 

On the day of the procession, the 
turnout was greater than we had 
expected. In all, there were some 
three hundred and fifty people who 
marched along the two main streets 
of the city. A large group of Boy 
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Scouts led the procession. They 
were followed by little girls, wearing 
white veils and wreaths of flowers; 
and then the Franciscan Missionary 
Sisters of Mary, the Franciscan Sis- 
ters of St. George, the seminarians 
from the minor seminary in Sapporo 
and priests from various missions. 
Such a varied representation gave 
the townspeople an opportunity to 
see many of the different members 
of the Catholic family — the first 
such opportunity in the history of 
Tomakomai, according to an ac- 
count in the local newspaper. 

Japanese custom puts the place of 
honor in the middle of a procession. 
Mary’s statue was mounted on a 
platform adorned with flowers. Four 
girls carried this. Walking behind, 
were the Catholics from neighbor- 
ing churches, each group carrying a 
different Marian banner. 

During the procession, the people 
sang hymns in honor of Mary. As 
the various groups reached the 
church they assembled in the street; 
and when everyone was lined up, 
they sang another hymn. Then as 
many adults as could, squeezed into 
our small church. Father Asai gave 
a short talk, and that was followed 
by Benediction. 

Now that Mary has officially come 
to Tomakomai, we feel more at ease. 
As in many other parts of the world, 
so here in Tomakomai, Mary’s name 
is a rallying call. This was evident 
in the way that everyone responded 
to make the procession a success, 
and in the enthusiasm with which 
Mary’s representation was received. 
We are hoping that Mary will abide 
with us and help us as she did the 
first missioners. ae 
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Diese Co Dal 


FATHER AMBROSE GRAHAM, OF 
NEW YORK CITY, TRAVELS! 
JUNGLE RIVERS OF BOLIVIA TO) 
MINISTER TO HIS SCATTERED 
FLOCK. A DUGOUT IS “HOME,” 
THE BAGGAGE HIS “CHURCH.": 
































FREQUENT BOUTS WITH MALARIA 
FORCED HIM TO STUDY THE 
DISEASE AND REMEDIES, TO TREAT 
HIMSELF AND OTHERS. HIS CANOE 
.. IS AN AMPHIBIOUS DISPENSARY. 


THE RIVERS WERE UNCHARTED. 

FATHER GRAHAM HAS DRAWN 

MAPS OF ALL LOCAL RIVERS 

AND TRIBUTARIES, FOR HIS USE 
AND FOR OTHERS. 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P. O., NEW YORK 
Dear Fathers: Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
[_] Priest { | Brother | | Sister 
(Check one.) | understand this does not bind me in any way. 





@ FOR A WESTERNER, attempting to 
eat with chopsticks is like picking 
up a pencil and trying to write with 
his toes. Yet eight hundred million 
people use chopsticks daily. 

The word chopsticks is a pidgin 
English translation of the Chinese 
character faai tze, meaning “‘speedy 
ones,’ because the slender sticks of 
ivory or bamboo are considered 
extensions of one’s fingers that make 
for faster and cleaner manipulation 
of food. 


Most Westerners in thé Orient 
come to like chopsticks. Of course, 
what comes at the end of the chop- 
sticks has a lot to do with enjoy- 
ing the use of them. The Asiatics 
are among the world’s best cooks 
and gourmets. 

One test for proficiency with chop- 
sticks is the ability to pick up ten 
peanuts in a row, without dropping 
one. Another test is to eat a fried 
egg without leaving a trace of yel- 
low on the plate. 


A “HOW TO DO IT" PICTURE STORY BY MARCUS MAK 
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] Junior makes chopsticks look 

like child’s play. Actually, 
Oriental children have the same 
difficulties learning the proper use, 
as do Western children learning the 
use of knife and fork. 


? Start your lessons with flat 
pieces; they are the easiest to 


finger, with the lower chopstick 
balanced on the fourth finger. 














Elusive bamboo shoots or 

noodles require more dexterity. 

The lower stick is held stationary, 

while the upper moves freely under 

the guidance of the index and 
| middle fingers. 





A This is the correct technique 
for eating rice — bowl against 
the lower lip, rice simply pushed 
in. Chopsticks are much easier to 
clean than knives and forks. Good 
eating to you! 















Disappointed 

I received your magazine this morning 
and was very disappointed. I was certain 
you would publish my letter of thanks to 
God for a favor received. Personally I 
think it is more important to publish 
letters of thanks than to give space to 
criticisms of the fine work you are doing. 
People who criticize your work ought to 
have their heads examined. If I hadn’t 
made a promise to God to have the favor 
published, I wouldn’t have been so upset. 
A promise is a promise, you know. 

Mrs. MITCHELL B. SFEIR 

Utica, N. Y. 


@ Each month we receive many, many let- 
ters asking that we publish favors received. 
It would be physically impossible to publish 
all these requests, so in order not to offend 
by slighting, the editors have adopted a 
firm tule of not publishing any. Occasion- 
ally, a letter asking for publication of a 
favor will have other ideas that will interest 
the general reader, such as the letter above. 
When the editors judge this interest to be 
present, they may publish that letter. How- 
ever, it is not being published as a “‘favor 
letter,”” but solely for content. 


Living Conditions 

I found your “From Tunnels to Ter- 
races” to be one of the first times I’ve 
seen some real standard-of-living raising 
being done for the unfortunate, down- 
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OF THE MONTH 


We do not publish any letter without 
first obtaining the writer’s permission. 


trodden people of the Far East. I was in 
Korea for a year and saw the pathetic 
living conditions. The ‘“‘fortunate’’ ones 
had makeshift hovels of cardboard walls 
and flattened GI beer cans. One of our 
self-appointed shoe-shine boys, to whom 
I gave a blanket from among clothing 
sent me by parents and friends, told me 
that nine boys used this single cotton 
blanket as their only source for warmth, 
RICHARD A. FLECKENSTEIN 
Lititz, Pa. 


To the Defense 

I have only been married a couple of 
months, and it was through my wife, a 
sincere Catholic, that I was introduced to 
MARYKNOLL. While I shall not attempt to 
flatter and call it a literary masterpiece 
it is good and informative reading. | 
spent eight and a half years in the Mer- 
chant Marine and visited many places — 
Asia, South and Central America, Ev- 
rope and Africa. I’ve seen the good work 
done by the Catholic Fathers. That’s 
why I got “‘hot under the collar” when! 
read the letter from ‘Pet Peeve.’”’ Con- 
structive criticism is good, but stupid, 
bigoted and puerile criticism should 
be ignored. I’d better close or I'll be 
calling “‘Pet Peeve’? names, and my 
wife will have to have a special Mass 
for me. 

B. RANSOM 

Huntington Park, Calif. 
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No Equity 

I am twelve years old and I attend St. 
Agnes School. Someone from Michigan 
asked if life in California is so soft that 
we don’t want to hear about other peo- 
ple’s miseries. The writer went on to say 
that the nicer people have it, the more 
hardhearted they get. This was said be- 
cause two people canceled their subscrip- 
tions. Two out of 10,586,223! 

JEANNETTE DOWNIE 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Tell that fellow from Michigan to blow 
himself to a vacation here in California. 
He'll find out for himself that we are not 
hardhearted but the most generous peo- 
plein America. Can we help it if a couple 
of shmoos from back East have invaded 
our lovely State. Those people who can- 
celled aren’t native Californians. I’ll bet 
every last redwood tree on that. 

RoBERT F. DILL 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


If it wasn’t for California the people of 
Michigan would starve. We buy their 
cars, eat their cereal and support their 
old people. Isn’t that generosity? 

Mary B. ROWLEY 
Oakland, Calif. 


Reminder 

I am only eleven years old and for a 
Christmas gift from my grandmother I 
received a monthly MARYKNOLL. I enjoy 
it very much. I am a new Maryknoll fan 
and every day I mark a day off my little 
calendar that you sent me and when I 
cross out a day it reminds me to say a 
Hail Mary and Our Father for the poor 
people. I wish you would put my letter 
in the magazine. 

ELLEN M. KLEIN 

Coopersville, Mich. 
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Broken Rosaries 

I am willing to repair rosaries for the 
missions. If your readers will send me any 
broken rosaries I will mend them and 
send them to Maryknoll to be sent to 
mission countries. My address is: 168 
India Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. T. CURRIE 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ We don't ordinarily publish this type of 
letter but Mrs. Currie has already given 
over 2,000 rosaries to our missions, and 
she needs more material. 


Information, Please 

Would it be possible to explain the 
meaning of your motto, “To Those 
Who Love God, All Things Work 
Together For Good?’ Thank you very 
much. 

Mrs. AURELE GAMACHE 

Manchester, N. H. 


@ This motto is taken from St. Paul’s 
Letter to the Romans, chapter eight, verse 
twenty-eight. St. Paul was discussing the 
many difficulties facing the faith of new 
Christians. He told them that God will 
draw good out of their tribulations. Mary- 
knoll’s cofounder, Bishop James A. Walsh, 
adopted the text for the Maryknoll motto. 
He felt that as long as we love God, God will 
draw good out of the many difficulties we 
encounter, even though some of these diffi- 
culties cannot be considered.good in them- 
selves. 


Widow's Mite 
I am seventy-one years old, and my 
son who is in the Army keeps me. I have 
little but I want to share that little with 
people poorer than I am. 
NAME WITHHELD 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Old Adage Proved in Peru. Catechetical 

charts show Indians that a “picture is 
worth a thousand words.’”’ Christians 
desire more but the Padres need 75¢ for 
each chart. 


Tremendous Trade Tip! On Formosa, 
missioners desire to take Christianity to 
outlying parishioners. Guarantee most 
prayerful remembrances as exchange to 
donor of two $50 bicycles. 


Agricultural Report: Iowa plowman 
shows Peruvian Indians improved farm- 
ing methods. Interested missioners de- 
sire to help further but lack necessary 
oxen. Cost reported as $25 each. 


Fashion Flash! African Christians dis- 
play love of — and appreciation for — 
vestments of Solemn High Mass. Priests 
need some $200 to represent Catholic 
mysteries in this beautiful way. 


Musoma Sports Contest Called Off. 
African territory lacks football, volley- 
ball, basketball equipment. Maryknoll 
“coaches” start drive for approximately 
$5 a ball. 


Chilean Christians miss church serv- 
ices. Claim priest should install bells to 
announce ceremonies. Drive begun for 
two such “‘callers’’; $60 each. 


Maryknoll Missioner suffersfromchills. 
Doctor prescribes a $25 sleeping bag for 
priest’s overnight trips in Guatemala. 


Good Buy: darkness destroyer. Send 50¢ 
to Japan, and we guarantee you will help 
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WANT ADS 


“As long as you did it to... you did it to Me.’’ 


to dispel pagan darkness with Christiar. | 
light of one good Catholic book. 
















{ 


Super Shoe Sale: Send only $1 to bare- | 
footed school children, Chile. If your 
heart is not satisfied, money will be 


gladly refunded. } 


Inspirational Exhibit planned in Guat- 
emala. Christians eagerly awaiting Sta- 
tions of the Cross to deepen devotion. 
Will arrive if a $50 donation does. 


Parish Scandal! Largest church in Peru 
guilty of ‘‘unfitness”’ in ceiling, floor, and 
windows. Pastor lacks the $1,000 neces- 
sary to “‘ransom”’ it. 


Special Sale: Gas only thirteen cents a 
gallon! Recommended by missioners in 
Peru who cover 1,600 miles each day. 
Apply: Maryknoll Fathers. 


Recently Released: new horse record | 


song: “‘I Ain’t Got No Fodder,” popular 
among Guatemalan stables. Priests seek- 
ing to silence song with feed, but need 
$100 for the undertaking. 





Oh Say can you see? No more of the 
movies which brought in pagans and won 
converts in one Japanese diocese — too 
expensive. We can continue them for 
$100. May we? 


How Dry We Are! We have no source 
of water in this Philippine mission for 
drinking and washing; we must buy it. 
Very expensive! Cheapest source a pump 
and pipe-line from well, $350. Who will 


help? : 
ESE! 




















think they will die as soon as they make their 


| wills. But we haven’t been able to find a single case of WW) 
Ys, 





illness, to say nothing of anything worse, resulting 
re- | from will-making. 





yur 
be 12 
} 2! consider the making of a will 
a job for the elderly. It is true that 
at: you must be twenty-one; but many of us live beyond 
ta. that age, and remain of sound and disposing mind. 
mn. 





feel they ought to wait at least until they are 
- Y sick. But no State requires a physical examination. 
nd | Not even a cold is necessary. You can do the thing 
xs, | however healthy you may be! 


believe wills are for the wealthy. They say they 
are not rich enough. Wills are for people who like to 
run their own affairs. Do you know 
that if you die intestate — that is, 
without making a will — your family cannot divide 
your property? Strangers will step in, take over, and 
distribute it in ways you may not like. Do you know 
what the law provides? 








Our booklet about wills explains the whole subject. It 1s 
yours for the asking; and you will not be “followed up” or 
ef solicited further, if you mark and mail the coupon below. 


x — THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 


Please send your booklet, What Only You 
Can Do, without charge, to the following: 


eee meee EHH HEHEHE HEE HEHEHE EHH EHH EE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE EHH EHH ES 
Seem eee em RHEE HEHEHE EHH EEE EE HEE HERZ EHH EHH EHH EHH EEE EHH EEE EE 

















Maria ¢ 
the Rai 


1. A tireless helper of the American 2. For years Maria has journeyed 3. For weeks at a time she teod 
Redemptorists in Campo Grande, from the city to distant towns along catechism to children who 
Brazil is Maria of the Railroad. the railroad that have no missioners. not made their First Communi 


4. “There are new classes ready for 5. There is festive joy in the villages 6. “You're our best missioner," s¢ 
you along the railroad,” she reports as First Communion Day is cele- the pastor. But Maria sees 6 
to the pastor. “Can you go, Father?" brated with beautiful processions. God's love sown in many child 

















